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‘The attached report, "A Conversion Program for the Cotton South," was 
prepared jin: April 19hS5 as a a Sf widespread interest in one of the 
long-range. policy alternatives suggested last. December by. Claude R. Wickard, 
then Secretary of Agriculture, at a hearing of the Special Committee, of the 
House Committee on.Agriculture, 5n Post-War Farm Programs (the, Pace Committee ). 


This ore limina ry. draft: of the report has been circulated among a number 
of persons beth inside and’ outside the Denartment of Agriculture who are 


interested in long-range agricultural policy, particularly as 1t would affect 
the Cotton south. sf 
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When the Bttadted report was compieted last spring, it was given limited 
circulation with the primary zim of stimulating suggestions. and ‘comments. 
7 such sugpestidons already have been received from representatives of 

Department. of Agriculture agencies and the Federal-State Extension Service, 
i from.persons gqutside of Aus Le: inc. ding farmers, farm editors, and 
& humber of ‘the suggestions grew out of a series of conferences 

with three. Southern regional ‘committees on post-war programs... These criticisms 
gestions have made it plain that: the preliminary, manuscript should be 
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points ranging From: questions of wordirg to questions 
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For example, it is apparent that -the need for expanded ‘world: commerce and 
for taking action against nationel and international and industridl? and business. 
monopolies should have been set forth much more clearly than it was. It also 
should have been made clearer that the estimates of the nature and volume of 
Southern agricultural production that might be expected at bts end of a con- 
version program represented only a rough approximation of what the results of 


ae 
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such a program might be, and were in no sense a recommended ceiling either 
for total Southern farm production or for the region's production of 
individual commodities. The improvement of farming methods and progress 
toward diversification made in recent years, as well as the development of 
industry in the South during the same period, have given abundant proof of 
the vigor and resourcefulness of Sout?-rn agriculture, business, and labor. 


» It is also clear that the examples of how a conversion program might 
work on individual farms can be greatly improved. Last spring when the 
report was being prepared, the examples of how the program might work in 
the Southern Piedmont and High Plains were based on data that were immediately 
at hand. Since their purpose was purely illustrative neither refinement nor 
detailed: representation of conditions in any specific area was attempted. 
That some of the yield, expense, and other items used in these illustrations 
would be challenged by some of the people in the region was to be expected. 
The discussion should have indicated more clearly their illustrative nature 
and thus have forestalled the implication (entirely unintentional) that each 
illustration represented the norm of the program's operation. This obviously 
could not be the case. The examples were designed to illustrate the more 
extreme types ‘of adjustment that would be needed. In each county a number 
of farms would need no conversion at all. Many of the others already would 
have a sufficient land base to make conversion a matter of improved organiza- 
tion and practices rather than of additional land. Truly adequate estimates 
of how the program might work on individual farms can be made only after 
studies of actual conditions in sample counties have been made. Such studies 
in turn would provide the basis for much firmer estimates of over-all regional 
production, of farm income that might be expected with a conversion program, 
and of the costs of such a program than were possible when the pre liminary 
report was prepared. These studies, to be carried on cooperatively with the 
experiment stations of the South and the U. S. Department of Agriculture, are 
now beginning. ; 


When the preliminary report was issued last spring it was the intention 
of BAE, as the foreword indicated, to issue a revision fairly promptly in the 
light of criticism and comments received. By now it is apparent that despite 
the great value of the suggestions already received, a detailed revision of 
the report should be held in abeyance pending further progress on 
a number of intensive research projects now under way that will go far toward 
supplying the necessary data to fill present gaps. Last May at the Research 
Conference on the Postwar Agricultural and Economic Problems of the Cotton 
Belt, held at Memphis, on the invitation of the National Cotton Council of 
America and at the request of the House agricultural subcommittee, plans for 
a series of short-time research projects to require from 6 to 18 months each 

«were definitely formed. These projects, most of which are now well under 
way, cover the following fields; 
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Cotton handling and marketing problems 


Cotton goods production and distribution techniques, 
costs and margins 


The competitive position of fibers and substitute 
products in specific end use markets 


Production studie’s of synthetic and other substitute products 


Foreign market outlets for American cotton and cotton products 
Agricultural programs and policies 

Enterprise problems 

Labor resources and the problems inherent in eat 

Technology and capital 


Industrial development opportunities in the Cotton Belt, 
by areas and localities 


12. Education problems 


13. Health proble 
f ‘ i 

Launching of this integrated research project, which was not contemplated 
when the preliminary report was prepared, has made it clear that a quick 
revision of the preliminary report, in advance of the findings of the research 
groups, would be of small, if any, value. However, since there is a continuing 
interest in the general approach to the cotton problem embodied in the con- 
version report, copies of the preliminary version are $till being made available. 
upon request, to a limited number of persons for comment Bed suggestions. 
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Ro ees mS Set eee 


The considerable interest aroused by Secretary Wickard's 
suggestion last December that a thoroughgoing conversion pro- 
gram be considered among the possible approaches to the prob- 
lems of Southern agriculture, has led a group in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics to explore further the nature and possi- 
bilities of such a conversion program. The group has considered 
the major steps that would be involved and has made some tenta- 
tive estimates of what they might accomplish and how much they 
might cost. The following draft embodies the main points of the 
study to date. Its present form necessarily is highly preliminary. 
It is being made available for criticism and discussion to a few 
key people both inside and outside the U. §. Department of Agri- 
culture who are especially interested in Southern agricultural 
problems and conditions, Its future development will depend 
largely on comments and suggestions received. 


Washington, D. C. 
April 1945 
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A CONVERSION PROGRAM FOR THE COTTON SOUTH 


INTRODUCTION 


Cotton, the chief cash crop of millions of farm people in the South, 
will be under heavy pressures in the years after the war. The impossibility 
of exporting significant amounts of United States cotton at\parity prices is 
generally recognized. The proportion of the home market for cotton which 
could be maintained at varity prices against the competition of synthetic 
fibers and other materials becomes increasingly problematical. ; 
The people who grow cotton will be subjected to still other pressures. 
Mechanization and. other improved methods that cut costs of production are 
not equally applicable in all cotton-growing areas. Where mechanization is 
adopted, it will mean further displacement of farm families in an area where 


farm land already is more overcrowded than in any other region. 
Secretary Wickard assessed this formidable problem in a statement made 
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“2 December , 194), before the Special, Committee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture on Post-War Farm Programs. He listed four possible approaches 
that might serve as bases for national policy. The fourth of these approaches, 
which the Secretary termed a Reconversion Program’ for the Cotton South, has 
awakened particularly wide interest. 
The distinctive feature of this approgch is its assumption that no 
lasting solution to the problems of cotton can be developed in terms of 


cotton alone; but that the whole pattern of agriculture and, in fact, of 


the entire economy of the region, should be considered. 


"one-fourth of: the Nation's ute income . 
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‘Cotton is by far the most important cash crop in the region 


i toe nearly a third of the area's total farm income. - About one-! 21 
“South's 3 million farm fanilies grow cotton, and it is the chief 
‘cash income for the great majority of those who grow. oe ee AN 
| - Daring ‘the: 10 years ending with 192, gross income from farmii 
9865, per ‘family rt the South, 2/ compared wth $2,073 for farm fami 


ee oaee, unite: hedhiary idoutlvan Sine ae 


living on the land. meee “Aly RII LS FRG Je. k a Eat nga aaa Ma oh tg 
+ ie le gem ae eee Beer de Al ey i cig spre ar UOs yy Sie ke Soran ERE ey 
ees a ‘ Cotton's Competitors . eee 


only « one ‘measure of Mrobabie future difficulties. Trouble pes — or 


Uae ey beter. ice Comebitive. position te theeetared Uy the cee 


Pait Virginia, West Peres North Ceo ine South facolina. Teorene, Florid 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, “Kentucky, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahom - anc 
: Texas. "(The Census South, minus Maryland and De laware . ) Treating the 1lb- 
na State area as a unit does not’ ‘imply that, many phases of the conversion pro 
ie would Age HEPULY, po, cotton ees outside its Peace The area a 


"program. 

ey, Includes cna apsretyes 8 tenants, shareeroppers, and ‘farm, Aaa: 
otherwise noted, the term "farm families" is used in that inclusive sens 
ose this, Sra a RG PRA rl ia cat tioned Mild nes cuiyea as 
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‘ Hosea en Growths 
‘There has been a steady increase in the cotton production of foreign 
eauntnde ei? In 1920, shortly after the close of. the first World War, pro- 
duction of foreign cotton totaled less than 7 million bales.  In.1936 foreign 
production totaled over 18 million bales. Consumption of American cotton _ 
outside the United States declined 6 percent between the 1932-33 and 1938-39 
seasons. Consumption of foreign growths increased 69 percent during the same 
period. 

During the war, as well as during the uneasy years that immediately 
preceded its outbreak in Europe, foreign production declined. But foreign | 
consumption declined too. ‘By August 1, 19hh,stocks of foreign cotton stood 

at the record level of 1,380,000 bales--nearly twice as large.as in 1939.) .,., 
Stocks on August 1, 1945, aré expected to be even larger.» 
+ United States production-of rayon in 1920 totaled about, 10 million - 
pounds. In 19h) domstic rayon production:.came to.72 million pounds, the 
Enkgaient of about 1,700;000 bales of cotton. 
WoeLay Gréduckién of rayon has. increased even more rapidly than production 
Gh the United States, rising: from 33 million pounds in 1920 to. nearly. 33 
billion potinds2-ths ‘equivalent: of 8,200,000 bales of cotton--in 192... 

A steadily ineveasing: proportion of total rayon production, both in this 

country and abroad, is in'the form of staple fiber, which, can, be used on 5 
_ cotton or wool spinning and weaving machinery, and which in this country 
UUs Prey edness ind price to a point about equal to. that of middling 


15/16-inch cotton. 2 
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increased, the marked*trend toward greater use of paper goes back to a 


| manufactured synthetics, as ete as the growing obstacles to world. trade, g 


exports of 7 million and 6 million bales were commonplace. ‘From 1933 omy 
ee decline was sudden and - large. United States Seeviee totaled about 
“Exports of a 5 mien pitted in 1939- 0, by fap the largest ents any recent 


hae Biligiay dibiloine by this country. Since then, begause: = the war, 


‘United states cotton exports have averaged less than 13 million bales 


"derive ae or all of their cash incomes from cotton Procurine and ford 


re Anstitutions which sarve theese people. The position 


See ery and multi-wall bags~-paper competes Coscounta at 
Altogether, ‘about a million bales of: cotton were used in such products 


bie hatheuenedirdne the war the demand for both cotton and paper has | 


well ea For example , while the production of cotton towel 
went up a Little more than half from 1929 to 1939, that of paper bomelan 
increased néarly threefold. 


Declining Exports 


ie SECO E NE! competition “OL, Peto Ved SOR ROG) fibers and foreign- 


was reflected in the decline of exports of United. states cotton in the 
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decade before the second World War. During the 1920's and the early 193¢ 
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Bi fe nen bales in the 1938-39, crop year, the irae eae gotedae in 50. 
year, ey: resulted largely from the efforts of foreign ccuetaea to 
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Increasing Me chanization 


"These ‘developments: pose tremendous: PecpianS for the farm families 


Ma ee 

of many Southern farm TASS ia be ‘further threatened by the great 
strides in E citaanasrnicglenels of Reeten production thet are Par eee ay certain 
to occur. ° “* 

Technological developments within the eee few woae nay do away Wien 
eval of the qceon aaa labor peaks in cotton growing in many areas. In the 
ee piewne cotton-produeing, area, hand-snapping is now the pea remaining 
manpower requirement. : ‘Through mechanization, the labor requirenents up to 
ae time already have been reduced ue aa or 5 man-hours per 3 acre. With 
the end of hand-snapping: through use of. the 2-row. ne chani cal core “the 


total labor requirements for the entire process of production would be cut 


to about 8 man-hours an acre, about one-half of the present requirement. In 


the cu cvaneietas Delta the use of tractors, cross-cultivation, bie me chanical 


pickers would reduce the labor requirements to about oneceletn of the man- 
hours used now in connection with one row mule equipment and hand picking. 
Mechanization and other improvements in production offer many producers 


a way out of the competitive price difficulty. They could enable many growers 


_to produce at a profit at prices much below present levels. But many farms 


are disqualified by reason of their size or other physical limitations from 
the advantages of full mechanization. Thus in a region where family farm 
incomes already are too low, and much of the agricultural population already 


is underemployed, the situation after the war will be aggravated by the 


growing competition faced by cotton and by the increasing mechanization 


of its production. 
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Sitges 
CONVERSION TO WHAT? 

~The South has the. basic resources of land and people for a stable and 
prosperous agriculture. Prospects for the years after the war can be bright, 
but only if the cotton dilemma is resolved by approaching it in broader terms 
than those of cotton sim, This can be accomplished .. In fact, the war has 
heightened trends that are die ielen a ubeeae tte to permanently better farm 
living. 

Changes -Already ire pve 

Strong tides have been sweeping the Cotton South in recent years. 
Agriculture has become more diversified. Also it has become more efficient, 
so that fewer farm workers can turn out a larger volume of production. 

In the later 1720's, receipts from cotton and. cottonseed in the 10 
principal cotton-growing States represented more than half of the area's 
cash farm income; by 1943 the proportion had dropped to less than one-third. 
Cotton acreage declined by more hin one-half between 1929 and 19hh. The eI 
number of workers in Southern agriculture fell from nearly 7 million i 
1910 to about 4-1/3 million in 1940; while the number of workers in other 
Sri iaterneies from less than, million to over 8 million. | 

The war accelerated both agricultural diversification and displacement 
of farm workers through its demands for farm products other than cotton and 
for workers in nonfarm industry. 

After the war, both trends will continue,.,but without benefit of booming 
war industries and of wartime price levels for cotton and many other farm 
products. Continued attempts to prop up cotton artificially would be bucking 
the main stream of history. Cotton parity prices or cotton income payments 


are not going to stop the machines from pushing people off the land, or to 


“temporerily, mild ‘not’ - stop synthetics fron 


market. . 
eae "Instead ‘of trying to struggle against strong tides, why not 
i i. . 

of. them, ‘Jerpessing their force. for the greatest benefit, ‘end 


Nee destructiveness? ey means of accomplishing this has ‘been suage sted 


“A Conversion Program = = | 
boy. KR eonversion program for Southern agriculture would move with 


ene in its effort: to: bring about higher levels ‘of seas and ful 
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clpaihenid for farm people. 


and foreign» markets would take over the Jong a 
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would encourage the etriciekt: production of cotton as” s strongly as 3 oo 


"discouraged inefficient production. 


te Core of the Program ‘ eu a0 i eae 
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"Utinetely, an agricult tural | ‘conversion program Por the ‘South should 


aim’ ‘at ‘balanced, diversified farming on adequate ae abe aatide 


| “wt on where we. are’ now ‘to where: we want to go, “action would be taken 


“along three lines. Uc eal ae a TOP ON ds 


‘First, cotton would be is at a level that, would enable it to 
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Second, Governnent payments , moti ‘be-made to cushion the Accent OhG 


hon prices to a competitive level; and - Government ee ae bredit, ae 
other assistance also would be offered he he lp fart families convert from 


w their es patterns of pepiees oe 


_ Third, steps would be taken to develop off-farm employment opportunities 
Ss ae the people now in agriculture. 
Several supplementary actions would be paquiwedh qe as they would for 
any other kind of program. Efforts to help farmers maintain and improve 
soil fertility would be essential. So would programs to extend rural elec- 


trification, improve housing, health facilities and communications, to 


encourage ownership of family farms, and to bring about many other necessary 


improvements in rural living. 


An, Advance on a:.Broad Front. ~~ 


“such a conversion program would be a tremendous’ undertaking. Millions 


Os farm people 3 would have to change their -ways of doing things. ‘Many would 


ee to enlarge their farms; many others ,would.need to leave agriculture. 


Large-scale efforts would be required both to help farm people find non- 


oe a sae employment. and to stimulate nonfarm. employment: opportunities. 
pesters would be. asked. to give up familiar types of assistance for new ones. 
Many og the changes oo displacements, of course, eventually would occur 


without the conversion programs : ‘thoughtful farmers already realize the long- 


term uncertainties of cotton price supports and payne nee ‘Nevertheless, a 


. phoate Bad ie Gade at ae aaa the coming changes and Sa Nella, to do some — 


thing eboue bhem abe be regarded by many as a disturbing ‘innovation, 


But the suggested conversion program is the one proposal thus far that 
offers any well-based hopes for progress toward lasting solution of the 


problems of the Cotton South. It would ee A cotton to stand on its. own 


economic feet. 


diversification instead of resisting ‘then. 

By encouraging diversified farms on adequate farm units, the 
program works toward a time when reruns from farm marketings alone ca 
cy Beit incomes. Pending complete achievenent of ‘that aim, nee prog 


offers a firm basis for whatever BA ade aac aid may Pe needed. vy f ! 


Relationship to. Full Employment 


be ye ae How long could large income payee on cotton. be maintained 
pee millions unemployed and national revenues dropping; Deve long would ‘the 
Nation | be willing to masetatn parity for cotton and roves the toe ou ae he 
maintain it under uch conditions; or what would meen to millions of be 


. forced: off the land by machines if stores and factories and offices \ were 


laying people off instead of eal more workers? 


With moderate Lea ans the conversion program, although slowed ae 


BORN cieree could. keen moving. With mass unemployment lasting ns any Sone 
“siderable tine, neither ie nor any other kind of program could be effective 


: ‘Probably, through its emphasis on diversified farming, a conversion pro am 
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ees see farm people Umrongh better than others. 


‘varough improving the incomes. of farm people, ‘would in. itself tend to 


_ Nation-wide employment and incomes. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONVERSION AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 
Underemployment on farms no less than the vulnerable position of cotton lies 
at the root of the South!s agricultural difficulties. No broad sae lasting gains 
can be Tees until more of the South's families are. engaged in industry and 
trade, and fewer de farms. 

The Peed otis ion ieee ineludes Rotts direct Sy te to st aeeee 
nonfarm employment in the region, although broad action to encourage nontsy 
employment lies for the most part pavers the scope of an Bec ten: con- 
version program. But industrial expansion in the South is ceaentil to provid- 
ing job opportunities for underemployed and. displaced agricultural workers. 


Thus it is important to appraise the potentialities and prospects for such, 


expansion, before getting into details of the conversion program. — 


Cost of Farm Underemployment 

No matter how hard he may work, a man on a farm that is too small or too 
poor is wasting his skill and Baas: Too many people on too little land means 
lower Drader | pened and lower income per capita. 

An indication of how underemployment on farms can drag- down the level of 
“ capita income for a whole area is found in the comparison of incomes for 
States with contrasting degrees of industrialization. Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Florida already had 25 percent or less of their workers in farming in 1940. 
in the same year, however, more than half of all the workers in both Arkansas 
: aha ae were engaged in farming. Tnloomes per person ran abode tues 
as hich in the first three States as in Arkansas and Mississippi. The following 
table shows the distribution of workers, the average incomes for all the States 


of the region, and indicates an inverse relationship between the proportion of 


ghia, er Mae Ye Percentage of workerd in . agriculture a d ay 
Be Ge ENR Nec Ti _ incomes per capita of entire population, 
ce WNT ERG Mocs 14 Southern Spates, PAG . 
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‘income: ound be “expected to rise by about 90 percents 


i ae on The Need | for off~Farm, Jobs” 
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oo employment within the region for these ‘poorle, 
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PAW the others in the prospective Southern working PKeS. about. 13 million 

a nonfarm jobs would be required in 1956, compared with not much over 8 million 

be ict jobs in 1940, 

‘ 4 ; Many.men and women have left Southern farms and cities since 1940. for the 

: Armed Services and work in war industries. IF the South can provide them good 
jobs after the war, most of them will. come back afterwards. In addition, a 
Southern farm conversion program would release many men from farming, while pop- 
ulation growth would add many more workers to the labor force. The following. 
tabulation shows how many new jobs it would take to provide employment in the 
South for all of them. | 


In 1940, there were in the South: 


Working on farms 4,400,000 persons 

Working in nonfarm industry 8,200, 000 q 
_ Unemployed workers (on farms and 
elsewhere) 1,800,000 a 
Total labor force, 1940 14, 400 , 000 f 
By 1956, usual growth of Southern 

population will increase this by 1,500,000 Me 
Total labor force, 1956 15,900,000 x 


It Bee eee ned here that part of the young people from the South will con- 
tinue to move to other sections, as in the past, but that enough remain for 
- Southern population to continue to grow as heretofore, 
ee agricultural conversion program could, under favorable conditions, Bene 
the number of people working on farms in the South to about 2,800,000 by 1956. 
, To employ in industry the people released from farming and the others available 
by that time, would mean that employment would be as follows: 


Projected employment, 1956, in the South: 


Working on farms «800, 000 persons 
Working in nonfarm industry 15,100,000 ul 


Total labor force 5,900,006 =" 


_ 
Past history throws some light on how rapidly progress 
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‘toward industrialization. live’ the first decade after NN: last Work 
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ite; years: aie to 1956) would not represent a much faster rate chan that 


"maintained ‘during ine decade of the ancien except for war in 
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tries which manage to keep going after the war, most” of the new. increas 


“must be concentrated in the next 10 years. | Re roy 


study of past cupe? tence indicates some thing of what the future 
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_ developments night be aa he Benth Basing ele aeons hs, 


din industry and ‘occupations, as shown in the following Pes: 
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Table 2.-.Gainful workers 10 years old and over, by general ‘division 
of occupations, for 1h Southern States, 1910-0, 
oO and projected numbers for 1956 . 


_ (All, data in thousands of: workers) 
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PDAVISLON Of” as 
occupations : 


Census data (adjusted) 1/ | Projected 
rE program, 
Gp i PEO A 20 cits LO 30 Wi Peeper ne ya icy, 


POU EE Frade ietee Moshe esa. SEL, SLO: Aa, WRB lg ope 2/12,588 15,900 


Agriculture,-forestry |... . 

SIE srk ak cs 6,906 5,676 56575 4,356 2,820 
Nonagricultural ......... 4,604 5 10e 15428 8,202 13080: 
ee ay 5, git 181 315 33h 367 600 

Manufacturing and | eo ; , : 
mech. industries 3/... dey one! 2,028 2,55) 2,308 3,960 
Transportation and ‘. 

Communication: ...2<... 521 662 857 6h) 950 

(> gs CoAT Ray So, a ae 663 833 122k. 1,988 3,180 
peeGlie Service . 02... 88 Lo? 185 290 4,00 

Professional service .. 326 ~ 120 651° 3 734 1,250 

Domestic .and personal ; os 

BOEVARS (a5 sc ears ek cone 1,001 Pale RG tS Be eg 38 1,690 


Clerical occupations .. 213 Ol Soy 538 1,050 


if Data adjusted to secure’ maximum comparability between classifications used 
in different census years. In 190, data are for employed workers 1) years 
old and over. 

2/ In addition, 1,821,80) workers in these States were on public emergency 
work, or were unemployed and seeking work, in 190. 

3/ Including construction. 
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a these Bile inaiabries. . 
“This Aas of jobs projected for the South in 3928, is’ consis 


with» that in the rest of the omy in 19h0.. |The Soubh WeuLa: still 


' ee 


_ proportionstelyy somewhat .more workers in sericulture, a somewhat 


“table ie be ‘Proportion of Southern workers in various. ais, 30, 
(1940, and projected, 1956, compared with 190 . 
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Probable Paths of Development 
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The fact that the South has a ean way to BO to Bei: up arith the rest of 
‘ne Race, is a straw in i wind pointing | toward ingreased Southern indus- 
brialigation, but offers. no real proof. There wate be. small reason to 
believe the South would come nearer to rat onat pattern af it lacked the 
essential human and physical resources. | 

The South, however, has the necessary résousreesehe raw materials, the 
markets, the labor force, and the enterprise, In the past the South never has 
Been able to enjoy the An cbensht of its rich resources. From bauxite to 
peanuts, its raw materials have been shipped elsewhere in large Jenene eae 
processing. : 3 


Such peacetime industries as clothing, house furnishing, paper and print- 


ing, and residential construction that have had little or no wartime expansion 


offer the greatest oppen buries, for future expansion in the South. A brief 
glance at the more important of the South's resources elves 8 good idea of 
what directions expansion of its sega and trade could eae | 

Trained Workers and Managers. The greater part of the region's war 
Pasty cs-ceni outline munitions making, and midi tary airoraft: product! ee. 
will be either discontinued or greatly curtailed when the war is over. 
Existence of Bias inmueaed oe: however, will offer an excellent stern 
point for developing Nohsorpeul tural eioouient along more promising Lines. 
The recently ee plants are there for conversion. Large numbers of workers 


and managers trained in war industry will be avai tacts for peacetime pro- 


wn 


duction. Presence of this skilled personnel would at the start complicate 


the task of absorbing former farm workers into industry and trade; but in 


the longer run such a nucleus of trained workers would be essential to the 
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those some > changes, in | price or, production policies of the lerge steel 
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_ Simple farm tools and i machines, ‘farm ir 


southem,stect for Southern markets, with | a saving Een 


| Felder, Ch and other “minerels abound in ho 


ann : 


_ 19 ma 

Wath PaOuer management of its forest resources, Been ah farm woodlots 
and in forests, Pyle South's annual yield of See area, and an and wood 
“byproducts, could be paeeety, expanded. Weod-nciteang industries catering to 
Southern markets--kiln drying, finished dimension lumber, mil woek for con- 
struction, partly fabricated Abi parts ee furniture and ete wood products, 
and furniture, toys, and other finished wood products, all offer good 
opportunities. | | | 

Initiative-based industries. Many other industries use water, fuel, power, 
and labor nich can be obtained in many different locations, and involve raw 
materials and finished products of such high value that they can be shipped 
for long distances without, undue transportation costs. Who gets started first 
is the important thing in development of such enterprises... There are in- 
numerable products of this type that might be expanded in the South, especially 
for nearby Southern demands--electric light fixtures, snd) plastic articles 
such as fountain pens, pencils, and office and home equipment, leather goods, 
and luggage. 

The service industries. Besides these dow mabracwasae Ouse Nees 
service industries of all sorts--automobile and farm aetna repair and 
upkeep, éléctrical Ae een and repairs, amusement and BAe hea TACUSD ES Car 
will need to expand greatly. The potential demand e6x a mee Hap ay of 
services is nearly inexhaustible, and will tend to increase as hares of 
living rise. 

Positive Steps to Encourage Industry and posee 

Conditions are generally NOES I for a great expansion of nok are 

enterprise in the South. Most of the needed capital can be supplied nh vedere 


sources, largely within the South itself. But in launching an agricultural 


See 


conversion program that will cause many ‘families to seek opportunities off need 
a ay will nok Ue enough nerely to sit oe and hope for the best. Many 
positive steps can abe St be taleen Py Government to stints ke ‘the expansion 
of industry and trade in the South and to integrate ‘the new opportunttiees 
‘doh the needs ap fends Leaving agriculture, 
aid to New Enterprises 
Public agencies can help stimulate nonfarm employment in a number of ways: 
1. Federal and State agencies can stimulate and aid ening. 
- planning groups to study their post-war employment ‘problems, 
) to survey prospective demands, and to plan for expanded local — 
~ business. and employment. - ate 
24° In cooperation with industry and engineering authorities, they ae 
can prepare information on the post-war prospects in specific 
industries. This will aid businessmen and commuhity groups © 
to judge the prospective success of such a plant and to select 


the industries best. suited for expanding. employment in their 
community. 


vee, pone rad and State governments can help train displaced or Up iy 

| ‘underemployed farmers: for “industrial work, help them locate nee’ Oe 
suitable jobs, and move their families. erate retraining ~ Sea, bie 
and placement services-should also be. provided for returning Bhan 
war plant workers and veterans, and adequate education provided 
for growing boys and girls. 


.4, Where private financing proved insufficient. the Federal Govern- 
ment could help finance the new enterprises. This could be 
done for private business, through RFC, the Federal Reserve 

_ Banks, by an extension of Smaller War Pie Corporation for 

Wnedcebine: industry, or by,other new financing provisions for 
small businesses, For farm cooperatives, this could be done 
_through the Farm Credit Administration. -Housing will be™ 
helped by established ing vere, fe aah aie eat 


State and eden EOL Pans 


In addition BO these efforts to facilitate the entry of sane farm 
Sie 
people into private ndistiaa ‘and trade employment, State and Federal «~ 


governments should naertare a joint program for bringing about improve~ 
ves ye 


merits vitelly noe by 4 farm boone throughout the whole ee hese 


na OP Ae 

inblude peter schools, beter roads, improved health facilities, and large- 
Seale forestry peo deetee Extension of rural electrification, although 
actually carried out through the initiative .of cooperatives and other forms” 
of private initiative, can be greatly stimulated thr ough public credit. 
Improvement of farm Rousing is another important objective to be attained 
through private etforts. ine lticing those of Con De aa aaens but which can be 
Brieaatared ‘through either direct Pecemnent credit or guarantees of private 
. loans. ie | 

The ores emt topen here are vitally necessary to the successful 
conversion of Southern agriculture and’ must be undertaken in any case, 
Picton or not there is any special need for increasing Government spending 
as ai offset to any sdeciuis decline in business activity. Public efforts 
to bring about these improvements in the South can be integrated with the 
other phases of the conversion program and can be pushed vigorously at the 
start of the conversion period while the long-range indus trisiiaasion process 
LS gathering momentum. 

Sees, Agricultural and Food Marketing Facilities 

Although food marketing and processing are part of general nonfarm 
deve lopment, the two activities deserve special mention hexanal of their 
, close link with agricultural conversion. Present facilities for processing 
and distributing Southern farm products would have to be enlarged in order 
to handle the greatly. increased volume of milk, meat, eggs, and truck crops 
which would result from the conversion program. New dairies, fruit and 
vegetable assembly markets, packing plants, and storage facilities would 
have to be provided in plenty of time and in proper localities to handle 


the increases in farm production. New facilities would mean new jobs. 


‘Table 4, - Probable ekecete! of conversion program on requirements 
for food processing and distribution facilities in 
the South 
che RaBlayneE. : et ; 
: (14 South t : (Aes? 2G s aed 
ce | canae ( SS -— States): . investment 
ey om eae ah OR a _ Thousands — Thousands Million dollars 
‘Food processing pe ye) oRslehe vax heyy 240. , 
Retail food stores | i 182 250 
General merchandise stores . . OS Gal ane NE OOO 
Eating and drinking places PAE N74 emt eee: 
i natesake food (este) >.>. pee eA aia tei Ad ES 


Rh Oy tA aes ie 617 3810 


a therefore, the total ahevense sin. 


"consuming centers, and in at}. the wholesale and reba channels oy 


food poacaee the consumer. tie ‘now marketing facilities would 1 be needed not 
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of food from pebacy areas. ae underemployed farm poner changed over to 


shifts D more pe heres ve ene ana for Teer uae Lee per worker as” 
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the ee oF food poe ee iee increases, mee is reasonable to eh Maine's ee 


distribution a food products in the South. “The probable over-all effects: 


of the conversion “Program | on | enploynent pi investnent in fhodd processing 


f 


and distribution are sumnarized very roughly in the > following table: 


Cpa 


Assistance in Expanding Marketing and Processing Facilities 
It is most important to farmers that the new food processing and marketing 
facilities be available in’ the right places at the right time. 
To a large extent, private initiative, including that of cooperatives, will 
respond to the new needs, *but Federal and State governments can do much to see 
that the development is prompt and orderly. Public agricultural agencies can 
give cooperatives and other groups of private investors technical advice as to 
what kind of processing and marketing fuctlattes will be needed, hon een Aan 
be built and operated most efficiently, and when and where they will be most 
likely to be needed. Assistance of this kind will be particularly useful when 
communities or groups of farmers want to set up their own facilities. 
| The Federal Government can encourage the needed developments through grants- 
in-aid to State agricultural colleges, departments of agriculture, and bureaus 
of markets as well as through offering the technical services of agmcies of the 
Ms cS) Department of Agriculture. | 
Also, the various credit agencies of the Federal Government can stimulate. 
development of food marketing and processing facilities by making adequate credit 
available on favorable terms. 
Timing: A Chance That May Not Come Again 
The years immediately after the war offer the South an exceptional opportunity 
to get in on the ground floor of a Nation-wide industrial expansion. Dubing hee 
period--if it is to achieve full sera hasan Nation must create new peacetime 
: Poreeplaces for a0 million more workers--10 million more than it ever employed 
in peace. If the South pushes industrialization vigorously in that period, it 
“ean expand its industry as part of the Nation-wide expansion without having to 
_ “steal” industries from anywhere else. 
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Once that period is past, and the. new industries are created over the 
country as a whole, the South can expand further only in strong competition for 
markets and for workers with industries already established in other parts of 
the country. The next few. years the. South can grow with the great national 


post-war expansion, Such an opportunity may not come again, this century. 
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HOW TO CONVERT 
In order to direct, strengthen, and supplement the forces already tending 
-toward conversion of Southern agriculture, a positive well-rounded program 
will be required, ° 
A Competitive Price for Cot ton 

A price level that will permit American cotton to be sold at prices com- 
petitive with other fibers both at home and abroad can be made possible simply 
through adjustment of Government loan and purchase rates. 
Cotton Price Adjustment Payments 

The impact of reducing the cotton price, if no supplementary steps 
accompanied it, would be tremendous. ‘TAU s price adjustment payments should 
be offered to bridge part or all of the gap between the new price and parity. 
These payments should be based on pre-war cotton acreage allotments, and thus 
would have no direct relation to a farm's cotton acreage during the period 
of conversion, The payments should be made on a progressively diminishing 
scale for a limited period--perhaps 5 years. If'a longer periedits vealed 
for readjustment, the payments might have to be spread over more years, but 
in this report 5 years is Laver as the period over which cotton price adjust- 
ment payments would be continued. 
Me iret the first year the price adjustment payment per pound of allotment 
cotton should represent the full difference between market and parity prices. 
Eighty percent of sae difference should be paid the second year, 60 percent 
the third, ho percent the fourth, 20 percent the fifth, and none thereafter, 

It would not be necessary to delay the start of this program until the 


income protection provisions df the Steagall Amendment tomminate (2 years 


after the close of the war) because the proposed scale of price adjustment 


to a , definitely established basis aay to oth. 
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The Ramm Plan. 
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The farm oe should be developed by the farm, femily in eon no ee 


a ‘technical oraee and | should fit the farm and the femily. 


vide for a. good eyaten. of nee and farm eee including a Phat and 
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to add more land to the farm--either eae ey: or long-term lease arrange= 
ments, If additional land cannot be found, the farm plan would provide for 
part-time work off the farm, and the program would include training farm 
people for such jobs and helping them find pei sees ae 

Ade quate technical help and guidance would be made available to help 
farmers put into effect the new patterns of farming, including the practices 
for which conversion payments would be made. 

Conversion Payments, The payments would be contingent upon carrying 
out practices outlined in the farm plan and would be based on the labor ex- 
pended by the farmer and his family, as well as the out-of-pocket costs of 
the practices, They would be made at a uniform rate per unit for a given 
practice within an area, and would be made only after an inspection revealed 
that the practice had been carried out in a satisfactory manner. 

‘As in the case of price adjustment payments, the conversion payments 
would be distributed to the landlord and tenants upon a basis agreed upon 
“in advance and regarded as equitable by persons administering the con- 
version program. Such an agreement would become a part of the farm plan. 

Integration of Credit. Credit to participating farmers would be an 
integral part of the conversion program. In abt orebabitee no new credit 
agencies would be required; but it would be necessary for the existing 
credit organizetions to gear their ope rations completely into those of the 
entire conversion program. Credit needs should be considered when each. 
individual farm plan is worked out; and in turn, the entire fam plan should be 


considered in connection with a farmer's loan application. 


an Laveen andes nonfarm abe in the area, or in recy pee. 
ae . as a) ee ON NE AR Se al an 


travel to places of new employment. Oller persons would be helped in loca 
“homes to which they can retire. 


Conservation Payments ee 
On farms participating in the conversion progrem ak conservation 


- practices and payments would be included as a part of the more completo pro- 


Sepcrate ore rons be made for carrying out consorvition mace 
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‘tices on farms whose" aaa aa were not recoiving conversion payments. 2 


ie more ‘simple than the conversion plan, but neat ouae to fit the needs” We the 
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This is the way the program could be expected to operate on a 75-acre 
cotton farms 


Table 5.- Application of the conversion program to a 75-acre cotton 
farm in the Piedmont area 


Crop and Livestock Organization 
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: : After 
| = Present : conversion 
Acres i Acres 
Land uses ih ote 
Cropland \). 0.62% as Muses oire sas 30 50 
Unimproved permanent pasture ....+. 5 
Improved permanent pasture weoceoes . 30 
Re ead 20st, wide alates a wiGibig aso el eles 0 16 © , ho 70 
Wo pet: Naik 4s bre Rae P Re DeL Rei ea ec aes pte 15 rt oe 8 
Crops: 
GERI eS coaha) oa Wikis ond alae eneier die mreieiare Bieiaite 5 8 
ROMAN este! oes Mele ase Suet ee Te MeT renee ts : 10 8 
Sr SOTA bis cree so eine'e Wie Bie. S pier eiece 5 15 
Bee td ack a. 6 Goons 9's Meer eye 9 Aas 3 15 
RoteuLOmppasture a. ois «so 0% as ea (5) (15) 
Garden On YUCK! sacs eyes bh. cs a a 3 
REO ole gh dy eve-0 618 eta tr Mack aie ee » verovein' 6 5 
Numbers Numbers 
Livestock: 
WOMKSEOCK 0 ose oe ivigis ccc cos POE Va RE EN a My 2 
Rae TA CRIS YS 3/225 sidiete ofm.n\'sve'» © yt ets elias af 1 6 
RRM LITT hy ste Glbtoial elahelecb ese Ddipi sop @-8/e ; M 16 
HOPS seceecsces SIPEG apeta ow 8 eee sie iere uF 3 
Pr isiitcigte cel stale edie orev eeibie v's 6 eee 60:0 20 50 
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taden income : | t Cash income ¢ 


, Cotton,’ BY pelea’ ee af), & 258 : Cotton, ky bales @ aay 
- Gottonseed, 2 000 abe. @ 23 z¢ ': Cottonseed, Bi 200 lbs. @ aah 


Misc, sales Ret bic 7h0h ee :  Butterfat,’ 900 lbs. @. 50¢ - 

sth Ati td : Cattle, 5 head @ $ho — 
.? Poultry and eggs 

| : Woodland pre 

: Misc. truck | : 
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Cash. expenses) Cash expenses: 


Fortilizer ay, BCMA? nie Weieia Lager oh 
-Ginning Hi LOR 85 da Gelert La 
Harvest, small grain A AON Se) i Pee Sty small grein | 
7 Us Ee Ea 25. : Seed (mostly lespedeza) 
- Mortgage: interest Mt 50. :. Feed (protein) q 
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| if Lob Mortgage imbérest < 
COLO I ee awel cash ew enses” 7 
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Roturn to Operator and : Return to operator and 
Bey labor L/ & 168 family labor L/ 


a? ook eek of parity price. 
B/ Gothen $35, corn $25, small grain $10. 
3/ Cotton $40, smell grain $37. 

i, eee bother payments ¢ 
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Table a - i Gontneas “Application of the conversion program to a 75-acré ae 
withigvcr : on cen, Cobbon farm.in the Piedmont area _ . 


_. NExpenses,-.Credit Requirements, and Payments During Conversion | 


Price Adjustment. Payments 


First year eer Tacs ek pa tae yen Me CS ay CNN P62. 50a, 
Second year OT an cley Ni) ys ke aya en, ces Ota ant 
Third year 37-50 
Fourth year 25.00 
Fifth year 12,50 
Sixth year mons 


Cost of Conversion Steps for Which Payments Would be Ma de 


Establish 30 acres permanent pasture $. 50 
Fence, 80 acres | 800 
Terracing, 60 acres 60 
Farm pond 50 
Seeding lespedeza, including phosphate, 15 acres at $6 h50 
foal: for 5 years) 

Mow pasture 30 acres per year - 5 years 150 
Woodland improvement 70 acres © $1 per acre-for 5-years 450 
., Total for 5Seyear period oh ee iC ah ee ae $2,910 

Averago per year abt | $ 75 


Coxte of Convers ion Steps for Which Credit Would be Available 
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increase small grain and hay acreage, to increase the number of dair: 
ie and chickens, and to decrease the number of farm families by me 


General application in other areas. 


is quite similar to that in the Piedmont except that. the . Coastal “Plain 
, poke pe uernet Sve 5 to cotton. Fruits, Be is ‘bles, tobacco, and peanw 


oan ep pens to be profitable ee on many farms wider tne conve: 


“program. As these Uteorna Liven are rether intensive enterprises, ‘the hs 


- placonent of farm familios may not be as _groct ¢ as in the eating 
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Farm Organization 
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Table 6.- Applicntion of the conversion progrem to a 2h0-acre farm in the 
Co | High Plains area 


Present 


Hand ¢c/ 3Machin 4/ 


Gross velue,. grain sorghum li/ | 


Total 


Expenses: 


Cotton 5/ NSS hae ai 
Grein sorghum bg, 
Papo ted 


Return. for operator's lnbor 
and management 


1/ Incomes and expenses other than for cotton and gra 


be the seme in all cases, 
#, Cotton snapped by hand, 


/ Cotton stripped - 2-row stripper. 
L/ Cotton yield 195°1bs. per acro, cottonseed 


Dollers 


3,100 
1,288 
),388 


1,568 
785 


ey OoD 


2,035 
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1. Delitars 


3,100 
1,288 
1,388 


897 
785 
1,682 


2,706 


ANT Adjusted 

: Hand 2/3 Machine 37 
Dollars Dollars 
Lore. abaya 
50h) 50h, 
presto 5,076 
2,156 Loe 
368 368 
4,50: -" /17803 
Lore hy eet 
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Estimated Incone and Expenses for Cotton and Grain Sorghum 1/ 


eae AN Cle iriure Gs deeii sini ae Pro genty 4 \u dk dau ate tail 
EE ES SEs MPN ae ARS PAAR MG a A SON a eA Na BLU UUM sae i 
im Acres Acres 
Cropland @eeeveeseese eeeceee@eeoeeone0800586 200 200 
Sudan ‘pasture Gibr eels eee ECE bs levee ee, © lerele tool bce 10 10 nee , 
Be OSE GN DRE TUTO Ns a Vhs e cide cen s bce 20 20 
Farmstead waste e@oooeesesa Ne eoeoe °° oeoeoe 8 é 10 ; 10 ( : 
a Total eesep oes eoerevreoeoeeeeoe020e2 Bo eho i ; 2h0 
Cropland . 
“ Cotton h @oeevoesea.c oe . mw ee seus oeeo s ° eooeo @ i A 140 
Grain sorghum ie oe 09 @ 8 @ 8 RF 98 0 2 6 Do by oeoc oc @ UA Po, hs 
Other crops oee @/0 @ o.. 8) o.¢ 6-8 oeeoreee¢cee@ Ls nD "ee 
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in sorghum assumed to 


yield 290 lbs., grein sorghum 


yield 16 bu. Cotton prices "present" (18.96 cents per pound, 924 percent of ° 


-perity) “adjusted” 13 cents per pound, grain sorghum 70 cents por tushel, 
5/ Cotton expenses decreased 20 percent per acre with machine methods-and 
Terger acreage under odjusted organization; gra 
20 percent per acre with the smaller’ acronge. 


in sorghum expenses increased 
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It will be noted that the cost of producing cotton with mach ine methods 


is much lower than when hand methods ake needs By reducing costs through 
mechanization, a farm operator could make a larger return by increasing 
cotton Kees und selling at competitive prices--13 sen ateee he could 
| by Prowlne Was present WeeSate of cotton and receiving 9a percent of parity 
price ($3 5273 as compared to $2,706). But if cotton sors stripped: by hand, 
"ise net income would be eater “ith the smaller acreage and higher price ; 
($2,035 as compared to $1,572). . q 
Under conditions of full employment, wage rates likely would be high, 
and would act as a powerful incentive for substituting machinery for hired 
labor. This would be true with or without a conversion program. More com= 


plete mechanizetion, especially in the absence of controls on cotton acreage, 


would tend to increase both the size of farm and the cotton acreage per farm. 


‘This would make for a fuller use cf & cotton stripper, which in turn would 
lower per oer costs still further. Thus the difference in’ income between 
are present size and organization of farm and the size and organization of 
farm. that would ahha Atadee the new situation sould be even wider chan 
shown th the illustration. 

The table shows petterns of farm income before and aftér adjustment in 
fam organization, Tsing the Srangition, the farm operator would receive 
cotton price adjustment payments in the following amounts: First year, 
$682.50; second year, $516, 003 third year, $109.50; fourth yoar, $273.00 
and fifth year, .$136.50. 

In the High Plains cotton area, the program could be expected to result 
in a sizable increaso in cotton acreage and a ieccahed in grain sorghun 
ACTOAgS Little, if any, change would occur in other crops. There will be 


a tendency to increase the size of farms... 
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tre ining 4 and Placing Workers 


te courses of instruction would be of fored al this purpose. 


rey: instruction could be eiven on the fo \rm defere the worker lett. 


HAG ya 


cm workers: in eens 1 employment. 


fiat Oe aid sharecroppers and farm laborers, EE 
increased average farm income per family, a larger percentage of the 
Southern working force in industry and trade, and a considerably higher | 
average per capita income for the entire region. " 
less than 20 percent of the South's working force would be in i, 
agriculture, compared with 35 percent in 19)0. 
: Changes in the pares Pattern 
With an annual production of about 133 million bales, total ago on, 
cotton would be at least as large, and perhaps somewhat larger, than it ba 


ae 


would be sharp changes, however, on individual farms. Some would have gone iy 


biarid some would have increased Zo, 
‘eentrated on the farms that could produce it most efficiently, with corres 
ing decreases in cotton acreage elsewhere. Live stock production would bal 


greatly expanded and the cropping pattern much more diversified. 


that could be expected to result from the chases program are ens al 


following table. |. i | ‘ \ 


j 


Sp, ade ee 


anaes 


Table 7.- Production of selected farm products in 1) Southern States 
1940, 1943, and at end of conversion period 


ier ; : Output ab; ustimated 


Product : ne : 1943 3. end- of + nati Sn 
1940 +: output : conversion: a ce 


“Percent Pereent 
Wilk, sold and used on farms 


(billions of pounds, milk equiv.) 19.7 Bay 6 e. 69 | 53 
Reef slaughtered (live wt., 

‘billion pounds) of 3.7 Ly BATH! (58 29 
Pork (billion pounds, live wt.) | Be ey oe 3699 Meas 
Bis Guevis and broilers (million 
pounds, live wt.) 687 peep al 1,201 iss 2s 
Eggs (milion aan) meas 797 1,129 1 a6; LiBe Ras 
Truck ‘crops qa, 000 peeaes 936 92), 1,22) ewe 32 
Be orisoes (2,000 acres) 598 838 938 57 2 
Tobacco (1,000 acres) Leche SEG 6 Lid 1h | 8 
Peanuts for nuts eee acres) 2,040 Sye2> Spero 62 a: 


be The expected decline in pork production would occur chiefly in slaughter for 


home use and would have little effect on commercial slaughter. 


ah . 


United States cotton production would total about 13.5 million bales under the 
~ conversion program, compared with approximately 12.5 million bales in 190 and 
SA1.5 million bales in 793, ° Tn the South acreage of improved permanent pasture 
would increase by about 35 million acres, and of improved farm woodlands by 
about 65 million acres over the 1943 levels. During the same period acreage 
of oats would increase by about 8.5 million and tame hay by 3 million. Corn 


acreage would decrease ety 15.3 million acres, and that of grain sorghums 
by b<S mil lion,. 


and price. Nayels spproxiating those | of ok Ours total about: 


ah 


4 


Siete bt hon would account for: little more bay a fifth ‘of the region| g 
farn income instead of nearly a third, as in recent years. 7 ee 


The number of farm families, including operators, sharecroppers 


j ee 
,) 


_ laborers, in the megion at the end of be conversion period probably wot ax 


about 2,100, 000, compared with 3, 366,000 in 190 andes 3 007,000 in 1913. 


the Average gross farm income per ray in the South probably would 1 run un 
pa i -epOus PE Roe 
around $2, 500 a year or better, compared with/$2, 000 in 193, and an avere 


Oe $865 for the pre-war period. 


Effects on Other Regions 


meat, ees, and ee erops--may. cause concern “among farmers of ‘other: re 


(ny 
hi Be 


Hh where those products ive day are. beide noabed seine ote ona tarée 


Fears of ‘significant competition from the South do not ee 


* 


“gemerel, ‘be those in nhc far. too many southern family diets have been 


_ ficient. to sianpnae 


oak 


i at 


other ‘regions. In fact, as an increasing proportion of sitesi’ employm sy 


i 


vein et 


“of public expense, CRE a Sirect Governzent 


* 


justment Memnenee m2 dscns 


Anh ny eee ‘ i 
ng conservation payments, They also would neues! an expanded ‘volume 


ce 
+! 


dit and prograns for training and relocating workers leaving agriculture 


at Nake of the conversion program, are beyond the ‘scope of ‘this - 


lization have been mentioned in an earlier section of. this report 


a 


Major Direct Costs 


yt) ih 


The ‘total cost of a conversion program cannot. be calculated precisely 


eae Neither can that of any other’ equally comprehensive action 


a3 s 


i, ae) 
Bat on the basis of some arbitrary assumptions 


ff 


aa has been asstmed’ that, ‘the 


aise been assumed that the parity vrice of cotton will remain at about 203 
cents a pound and that tHe adjustment payments during 1947 and 1948 must bela tl 
large enough to cover the 923 percent of parity commitment of the Steagall = 
Amendment. | | : 
If adjustment payments were made on 133 billion bales of he ee annually 
and reflected 100 percent of the aueten nna between the market price and the a 
_ parity price in 1947, 80 percent in 1948, and descended at the same rate dom 
to 20 percent in 1951, total payment s for the 5-year period would be as follows: _ 
1947 =. $371,250,000. ¢@ . : 
1948 - 351,000,000 
1949— 303,750,000 
1950 = 202,500,000 - 
195 die, 101,250,000 
- Conversion Payments 3 
In estimating | the Bea ae payments, it has been assumed that about 
80 percent of the families on farms needing conversion would enter the program, 
| and that the payments would fully eee the costs of conversion to those 
families. On such a basis, about 14505000 farm families ae take part. 
It also has been assumed that conversion would be started gradually, with 
20 percent of the farmers starting in each of the first 3 years (1947, 1948, 
and 1949) and 10 percent each in 1950 and 1951. It was further assumed that, ae 
the pein payments on each individual farm maiticiavenninate dein te i 
Sayear period. 
The 1943 situation was used as a starting point in estimating the ioe 
cost of this phase of the program. First, rough estimates were made of the 


adjustments in size of farm, in the acreage of each major crop, and the number — 


and production of each class of livestock that would be required to provide 


( . age 


each family full employment a minimum adequate income, and maintain or 


7 4 


improve at the same- kame land Fesouress. Estimates then were made of the 


various types of practices that would.‘be needed to effect these adjustments 


-and the probable cost. of carriving ae out. The unit costs of the different 


practices were based on aoe of materials, Wack, and other out-of-pocket 
expenses plus an allowance for the labor: of ic operator and his family in 
putting them into effect, 


Under these assumptions and conditions, the schedule of farm conversion 


payments, by years, would be approximately as follows’ 


1947 $192,000,000 
1948 = 367,000,000 
1949 = 540,000,000 
1950 + 506,000,000 - 
1951 = 481,000,000 
1952 = 297,000,000 
1953 - 178,000,000 
Coen 1954 = 62,000,000 
1955 = 31,000,000 


Conservation Payments 


vd 


Payments for conservation would continue to be made to farm families who 


did not participate in a conversion program. For families taking part in 


such a program, conservation payments are included in the annual amounts for 


conversion shown above. As farmers completed their conversion plans, they 


again would be eligible for regular conservation payments. Basic conservation 


work done as Bart of the conversion program would tend to make subsequent 


annual conservation expenditures lower than they would be without a conversion 
program and lower than they have been running in recent years, dn estimate 


al conservation Rarentel during the conversion period follows: 


SOIR RRR Coat sas ESE ie Hct G Me Re? _ $68; 000, 000 : 
ee ; | 1948 - 53,000,000 
T9OLI. = 1338, 000,000 + * 
11950, =) 30,000,000 )1 uae 
TOS. ec 2e4 000, 000° * Oe 2 ee 
1952 - 30,000,000 | 
21953. 38,000,000" ~* => 
1954 = 46 000,000 on lia ae 
Be ear er eoeya a eny Be 
: Pedal sR ce 50, 000, ae) ek eae 


Pes WONIN : at : 


Training and oe 


i ae: ating Aart ai 540, ORS farm workers, could be oxpectd to pe: 


Bal nd pia 


It would not be necessary to. give assistancs: ‘to this. entire number in 
nh g : atid 3 Ny Hey 


effecting the shift to nonfarm employmnt . About one-tenth of the fa mers — 


eat ny 


27) 4n the South are already sulci! farnors with nonfarm onploymente 


by a = ea 


“ ‘reasonable to assume ae enet pera as Ae as one-fourth n of t 


ing members of the remaining fami ies Leaving agriculture would nd the 


“ / 
spa ; rs | : BRO 


Ss 


eh new jobs without special Government help or training. In this : 
§ Vy E N 2 4 
would have ‘to be extended aint to 60 p2 reent of those shitting fron f 


industry, or about 025, 000 One as it a Ge le 


ey has been assumed that all these Workers. would ‘require a 9: 


general training Course. Tn addition to this general course, which coul 
‘ 3 io ) y ei € Bie av 


te. 


be given the workers before they left the hone farm, it is pre 


~ 


about ena E of then would want ee need a specialized course ric ee 
: Sey eae 


ov) ast i Ins Pale ~. 


need to be given at the Baie oF ‘employment or an Soaeiay train 


~over ate first jent Ons cams” enter the pest the ennval cost of 


stulations Ma 3 or prec’: Costs 


c Lleges. and the Extension Service; and that the cost would he no > aronter 


of the services those agencies are giving ae present. “The same 


ana ui ry A Watass 


on has been “nade “it regard re credit opernticns. 


ee Vite 

~ - « 

A wv. . se .! 
2 * 


fa Tt 


om first year, would increase hE a for the hee 2 years, and. then 


eaeheaaiey including increased Southern duke eiaietitn. and abi ons, aay 


: 
¥ 4 


‘employment would be represented ay 50 million dollars a year for conser 


Pmt 


payments. 


Credit Requirements 


5 


a! eer aBBet a ‘ly ery ney eid have to Di aoe sa 


> amar 


new ee buildings or extensive repairs to existing buildings, as well 


¥ s 


chase of livestock, of machinery and eo aa or of additional ant 


tt t probably could be pila Dy ne ee private anal public agencies if 


take steps to gear “eneix own programs Pally to the region] conversion | 


objective, ‘The voesa loan funds that will be. required are estimted t 


as follons: ; 


sd 4 oy, 


Farm purchase or pee gn ; 850. 
Ws farm buildings coeeceeee re ee ere enkes eoeee 68-4 hoa LMG) 632 
‘ : ) ws ; Be ; Equipment ee ee a ee ' G32 500 


ne : Vit Tp > Feire . Livestock © Seige Hela rerm ei epenertels ® i lee) oO e ree cee c ei Ten ane ‘ Bie 


‘cee My pie er See Saar unis Meabally 


i, 


fa 
¢ 


— 
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ete iles : 
WHAT ABOUT OTHER APPROACHES? 
The true measure of the expense of any public program is relative. In 

eae atic the possibilities of an agricultural conversion peered for the 
South, the basic questions are these: How do the costs and benefits of a 
conversion program compare with costs and benefits of other possible approaches? 
What approach can be expected to return the most in value received to the | 
people of the South and of the whole Nation? 

Past Programs 


During the 10 years from 1933 to 192 agricultural programs that related | 


to the South cost the Government an average of about 225 million dollars a 


year. In the 3 years before we entered the war, the yearly cost ayeriecd 
more ere 325 million dollars. During the 1933-l\2 period farm returns for 
es including all types of payment applicable to cotton, averaged 91 
Pecan. of parity. Farm income per family in the South averaged #865 a year. 
Stocks of cotton under loan or owned by the Government rose from about 


2,400,000 bales (inherited from the Farm Board) to a peak of over 11 million 


bales: during 1939. “At the end of the decade, because of heavy war demands 


in the United States and the emphasis placed on food production, the pledged 


or Government-owned stocks were reduced to slightly over 6 million bales, 
much of it represented by grades and staples for which there was small 
demand, particularly: in wartime. The costs of Commodity Credit Corporation 
cotton loan operations do not figure in the average cost figure for the 
decade, since CCC's operations to date show a book profit due to the rise 


in cotton prices. 


* ER nag 


In return for the 225, million ee 


thé Nation received undoubted benefits. 


ad together. Propress) was made toward ‘bed conservation, more” 
ae and other elenents of good Tana use. - But Sie the Basie aiff c be 
are still there. Cotton's Hogeiton ae home and abroad Sue is -vulner 


The preat numbers of out ner farm families who depend on cotton for. é 


are in turn still dependent on Mara aale Agta programs of Federal support RY 
Possible coreg for the Future 


a ‘ih In addition to the conversion program, four Be approaches. have: 


discussed seriously as means of Ae southern agriculture. ALL four are 


§ 4 


built around the idea of supporting; by one means ‘or lanother, incomes of 


cotton grovers. ‘ ; work \ oaths a 
: en “this section is an attempt to compare the relative eoate ana: pos 


of each of the approaches, first, under Poncaenons that. might prevail 


emai second, ee boa neha of fairly widespread ‘unemploym 


“With Full Employment, TARA aA : 2a 


Bes 


we that. ee taken out of cotton ae be used for purposes: yielding oe 


was | held under 2B, 500, 000 bales Nig estimated production 


sie ps 4 


pveny 


ae ‘conversion appreach). In the. _ comparisons of probable costs that | 


ee, export, market for i Se cotton could be expected, and . as. synthetics 


7 


_ captured ‘more and more :0f the home market, domestic congo ep would not be 
_ expected: to run more than 8 million eres during the pirat decade after the ‘lel eae 


a" 


 swar, BOs: ah ee bales ane the Saison pea cade, (this isa Ee 
estimate. Many people. feel that fone ese markets would be shrunk ‘by an 


4 additional million bales in each of the two depeae a ) Cotton merkavene 


would be areatly. iter un ane but the farmer ore eo his full proce in the 
market place. Shrine nt acreage and marketing ‘control Sine be required, 
together. with. Cac scale Pee eee: The market , position of ‘U. Ss. 
cotton woud be weakened to, the Soares) of foreign ¢ grovers and nakers of 
compe ting Pirate. Cost to the Government: would run over 375 rae dollars: 


a year. for. the. first decade , and Sra Lo million during the second. 


With parity, price, for all cotton with Snore bibeie enn to the ronan: 
a 


price, the domestic position of as would si as weak as under the approach 
just pa rehnaed (with consumption ene 8 and ¢) ante pane or less for 


pele first and. ReReuS Oe ae respectively). Under the spur of subsidies, 


4 


“exports os perhaps: tee h ees bales a year for) the! firsy decade , 


“but might veld Bech smaller and ee ee as a apie of foreign ens ey 


eat 


against the subsidies. euene and marketing controls and benefit Dee ee 


would be Read. Those payments, plus export subsidies, would be major 


i 


tens in a ee total annual expense 0 ‘the Governnent a more than 


oe ns 


exports, domestic consumption would be as small ane its” market posi tion 
weak as under the first two approaches. ‘Exports, with no outright su : 
to give direct Arevocetion to foreign reprisals, would. perhaps run around 


. million bales a year or slightly more than if direct subsidies” ea. 


= 
x 


Some measure of control would be needed to keep supplies in line with i 
domestic Eo siecion at full parity. Growers would in effect receive ab nde 
price for een considerably lewer than parity. Cost to the ave Caner 
Be cond: 
With a worse price for all cotton, epee with income payments, 

domestic consumption of 9 million bales a year and aiiene of a million b 
could be expected during both decades. Cotton would be in a abies compe 
position, ‘but growers would be dependent on large year-to-year appropriati: 
Gebstantiar income payments would be needed to make up the difference.” 
the sonia wees and the parity price for cotton. oan cerire program to t 
Geggs meets wags run, somewhat under 550 million dollars a year for the fiz 
ae Gahe la bit ly above 550 million in the second. “ii 

| With the peo ue reich program, the pattern of cotton coistnpt anne 
similar to that of the approach just mentioned (total foreign and domesti 
use of 133 million bales for both decades). 
competitive position. No eae control would be needed. Income and 
version payments would be major items in an average cost to the Gover me 


of 60 million dollars a year for the first decade. For the second deca 


cost would consist of 50 million dollars a year for the continuing 


conservation program. 


on) program, each of ihe other 


een) aaa 


toward | 


Par, 


Aa addition, under all three of the approaches calling 


fos 
es parity Pere for ‘cotton eee in “this country, USS consumers. 


nh would pay substantially 1 more Ue retctean es als haus under the 
ae ae Tae Ro, nae 
approaches calling ee a Ay eek aie Soh LOR) ea cotton, and the. 


ree 


“burden of the higher cost Ot eee goods Vente fall relatively 


ait, 


hardest on. families cans ion incomes. 


"average annual gross farn income , per the: stated assumptions ee 


veral Gao Benes be ‘expected to range between 5h and 5-3/k, billion 


eahee 


dollars a year to farmers: in nae elke South. The di gearenesa themselves : 


may not seem sO > great, but #he sources of income under each en the programs 


and the. number of farm fomiiaes among eh it. must be divided sot must we 


considered. . el Rei ne i Hy APRS pi 


rs 


The conversion pe eran which would cost the. Government the. second most 


vay 


in the first seedas and would be by far ie cheape st thereafter Se) far a : 


cost to phe. Government is concerned,. could be expected to ce the largest 


i inci 


oe in. both the first and second decades. That is; the: increase in 


© reduction of several hundred million Goidace in hogererane paynents, 
the program is. under way. 

we pa 

“The use of, income Ae to sila world price for cotton would 


to the Government would be quite different, ‘Pricing all cotton to a pat 


be would require ‘the ‘smallest direct Government ‘outlay in the pie 
Bi aaa at She: Tae 


decade , and the Pe smallest thereafter. 


“ 
‘ 


to farmers esta be on an eS ees level. 


ara in the eiguucle Bel weil run about one-third Ae Ch eertse greater 


Figo 


. the TONE Taha approach than under the other approaches, or about $2,500 
year, 

With py ceer ene Unemployment 
with arate) pee pout Be much worse off than aoe io onogaal 
‘tions. There would, however, be few marked changes in Me relative, co 


a i : 


effects of the five prograns. 


ihe 


oe 


corresponding amount of Sia and that vig} PN cotton and cottonseed _ 


| emoimtion and-a world price for exports. The last-named approach, still 


Pekely under 200 million dollars a year. .With considerable unemployment, 


the: conversion program would be next cheapest, costing about 275 million 


doliars, ‘The -world-price-and-incone-paynent approach still would be the 


“most ¢ costly--nearly 4,70 million dollars: a year. As under full employment, 


\ 


it ne conversion progran would tend to result in the smallest nie of farm o 
Pubs, . -and consequently in corre spondingly larger . incomes per farm pana 
- Actua ae ie who would leave farms in.times of depre ssion under the con— 

| With widespread unemployment they would 
other Aarne ete However, even 


farms, average. farm incomes Bee family still 


ould be largest under the conversion program, 


of the South's farm ranilies. 


er Also, the difficulties besetting cotton as a commodity: < are not the n] 


t : 
2 3 q aint ie serie 


Palin to the Bes well-being of Southern farm on ttt Large mee f. 


ft othem are S5r4 ously underemployed, on farms iat ate either too snl. or f 


- 


other reasons too unproductive to fully utilize the skill ond 1b ae of 


families in the rest of the country. Immediate aitticutties are heighten 


out ‘of eer iehtiurds After the war, agate more rapid § gains in ‘nechaniza 


are in prospect. For the Tae run, me Chana Aes On holds promise of, mor 


productiveness sie better incomes. For the short run, without” careful 2 


t 


management it can mean great distress, 


d to failure, Price maintenace means loss of Chileapor(beade ‘ara al 


eee nae heme markets, as well as an eventual choice between drastic 
: ’ 


sage control and the piling up of an unmanageable surplus. Export subsidies 


< 


nvite ioe Feta Support of cotton through income payments to growers 


means increasing a ee of Southern farmers on “ares gern Loareat Federal: 


“¢ 


Be BACs ‘ 

Pope aticis. Neither cours? would cure the situation; both would varia to. 
Se + y, Pe ci! 
petuate the donated ons that made Fedoral aud necessary. 


oe: 


‘Efforts: 


) prop Me cotton “artificially eeaiid not stem on tide; the ey would only cause e 


: 


7 


3 + 


"Another course is open=—an 2 agricultural conversion progrm te. take cull 


(> 
a7 4 e > - 


- advontags of ths tides that are: running and to harness Shenae construc— 


be 


Such a conversion Pape iit call for a competitive price for all 


Fe “ “= ayo To 


‘cotton so as | to increase - consumption and encourage production of the South's 


farm “onterprises, and vould assist underemployed members of the region! s 


a | 


farn popula atior Me leave | agriculture altogether for productive work in 


ndustry or trade. Conversion would maan fawet and larger Laem’, better 


el and a Giehar agricultural Bosom for the whole region. 


iy. . 


tee ‘encourage Geauter } indastrialiantion in hes 


4 Sia te petit tes 
to leave farms. unless: they t ha 


i, 


BO reopie crowd not be ericouraged 


) go to in’ other lines. - 
eo | F 


better markets for the farm peonls who sein on the land, i ae 
m r nu SS Ge fe Me 


In the decade after the last war, nae wet the ne of any dof nite prog 


“nonagricultural employment in the South ancreased by a things oA ne 


two-thirds increas? will Ps, required in the decade aoa el, this wor to. “pas 


4 


‘full-time jobs for all of the working force of the area, including” : 


leave farms. The South has the basic human ‘ond evel eat teaannce ae 


aM increase. An integrated program of tethnical a age atanee en aye 


: gretiy stimulnte such 3 » development. Although interdependent, 3 


rome Local, State and Federal “pricultural a 


nent, ae is Taree contribution to make; 


ea 


y+ 


rh ecthiets bf the i atpaatacnesi conversion prOgRan round consist 


f 


se A freely conpotitive price for all cua (2) Conta price adjustm 


ies on A descending scale fot a mites period to cushion Ahn ap 


Y A ‘ ay, - 


a: 


mari farm plans , and (8) a program pe training for of 


pm people who wanted to leave agriculture and of helping them locate ? 
establish themselves. . a E, et ~~ ¢ 


© Under conditions of full ‘national employment, the active phase of the Ne. 


ee eeneserta could be completed in alk anise The y amin aheing cotton 


While full national employment would speed the conversion program & 

~ enhance its benefits, the success of the program would not be dependent on 
full employment. Even with Goneide rable unemployment, the kotverain program 
"would have advantages over other possible approaches. 

e: : During the first decade, the conversion program might cost the Federal 

| Government an bierhioe of 460 million dollars a year. This sum would be . 
something more than 100 million dollars larger than the average cost of farm 


programs in the South during the 3 years before the war. It would be larger 


than the estimated cost of some of the alternative approaches for the future , 


smaller than that of others. It could be expected, however, to result in 


ss the greatest farm income: for the region, and because of the smaller number 


of farm families, an even larger relative advantage in income per farm family. 
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